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THE CONSTITUTION OF VIRGINIA. 
LETTER V. 

My Dear Sir, 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
Judiciary. The chief, if not the only, 
question, to which this branch of the go- 
vernment will give rise in the convention, 
is, the tenwre of the judicial offices, on 
which subject our speculative politicians 
differ very widely. By some it is consi- 
dered essential to good government, that 
this department should be co-ordinate 
with the others ; that it should, after the 
appointment of its functionaries, be entire- 
ly independent of them; and, moreover, 
have the right of deciding on the constitu- 
tionality of their acts. But others deny 
all these positions, and maintain that this 
class of our public officers, as well as 
every other, should not be independent of 
the people. 

There are not wanting arguments of 
much seeming force in favour of both these 
opinions. They may be thus briefly stat- 
ed. The advocates for an independent 
judiciary say, that the questions which the 
judges are called upon to decide, are, for 
the most part, to be decided according to 
fixed abstract principles of justice or law, 
independent of persons or times; such as 
questions of the right of property ; of the 
construction of contracts; of the fact of 
guilt or innocence ; and it is of the last 
importance that, in applying the principles 
of law and right to individual cases, they 
should feel themselves uncontrouled and 
uninfluenced by others. That the other 
parts of the government may be regarded 
as the means, and this as the great end of 
government ; they are the trunk and the 
branches, and this the fruit, by which the 
goodness of the government is tested and 
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made known: that those rules of property 
and of crime should be uniform and cer- 
tain, but that this can never be the case 
where the judges are exposed to extrinsic 
influence: that in every government, whe- 
ther monarchical or popular, men will show 
a complaisance to those who can remove 
them from oflice, or deprive them of its 
emoluments. In short, they say that the 
correct discharge of the judicial functions 
is of such vital importance, that we can- 
not form a conception of a very tyrannical 
government, in which the judges are truly 
independent, since they have the means of 
resisting and punishing every case of indi- 
vidual oppression ; and that no man could 
feel secure in a government, however free 
or democratic its forms, in which there 
was not an upright and fearless judiciary : 
and that they never could maintain their 
own independence, much less the rights of 
others, if they had not the power of de- 
claring unconstitutional acts void. 

Their opponents, on the other hand, in- 
sist, that if some advantages are likely to 
arise from the independence of the judges, 
there are also some mischiefs: that when 
those officers are placed beyond the reach 
of public opinion, and are punishable only 
for gross and palpable misconduct, they are 
encouraged to a wanton and capricious ex- 
ercise of their power : that the arguments 
of the other side supposes the liberty and 
property of the citizen to be greatly in the 
power of the judge, as it unquestionably 
is, and it matters little whether that power 
is exercised by him, in subserviency to the 
wishes of another, or in compliance with 
his own feelings and caprices: that per- 
sonal or party biases—professional sympa- 
thies—or religious prejudices are quite as 
likely to make him stray from the paths of 
rectitude, as the corrupt or mistaken mo- 
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feel somewhat of that dependence on po- 
pular opinion which makes the legislative 
and executive powers faithful to the public 
interests. 

They allege, that if the judge is bound, 
in administering the law, to regard princi- 
ples that are abstractly true, “independently 
of times or circumstances, this fact fur- 
nishes an argument, why he is not likely 
to be influenced by extrinsic considera- 
tions; since his deviations from rules that 
are well defined and generally understood, 
can be more easily detected than when he 
is left free to act on the wide field of the 
general good, or the salus populi : that, 
therefore, he will always be able to justify 
himself for a decision that may chance to 
be unpopular by relying on the inflexible 
mandate of the law, and the dictates of his 
conscience ; and that a well grounded con- 
fidence in the force of these pleas, will 
commonly make him sufficiently indepen- 
dent to do what he thinks right : suppos- 
ing, however, they add, this result impro- 
bable, and that the judge, when dependent, 
will be likely to bend to circumstances, 
and to wrest the law from its honest pur- 
pose, from a fear of those who can punish 
him, yet, he will be equally likely to act 
in the same way, when independent, under 
the influence of those private biasses, from 
which no man is exempt. 

They further contend that the fears of 
an irregular and partial administration of 
justice, when the judges are dependent on 
public opinion, would seem to be overrat- 
ed, from the circumstance that, in most cor- 
porate towns, their judges (the aldermen,) 
are elected every year; and that, in gene- 
ral, they are upright and impartial in the 
discharge of their duty : that no general 
difference can be perceived between the 
magistrates of this dependent character, 
and those in a county, who are indepen- 
dent of the people, both for their appoint- 
ment and continuance in office: 
now and then, one of the former descrip- 

tion should be found to lean in favor of a 
popular citizen, those of the other are yet 
more frequently seen to show a bias, from 
personal or family attachments : that the 
plan of electing judges, for short periods, 
has been tried in some of the states, and 
that we must presume it has not been 
found detrimental to the public interests, 
by its not having been changed: that this 
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notion of the fadependence of the aitieen 
is one which we have borrowed from Great 
Britain, without regard to the dissimilarity 
of circumstances: that inasmuch as a 
judge, in that country, not only owes his 
appointment to the crown, and receives 
from it his pay, but looks up to it for 
further promotion, (every judge being ca- 
pable of higher advancement, except the 
lord chancellor, who is removable at the 
pleasure of the king,) he is impelled both 
by gratitude and ambition to take side with 
the crown against the people ; and conse- 
quently it was natural there to feel a jeal- 
ousy against this undue influence, and to 
endeavour to lessen it by some statutory 
provisions; that although the feeling of 
gratitude and dependence on the appoint- 
ing power might often there be in conflict 
with the public interests, here, it must al- 
ways harmonize with them, as this power, 
in common with every other, flows, direct- 
ly or indirectly, from the people: and that 
while in that country, the independence of 
the judges tended to prevent injustice, in 
this, it might often tempt them to practise 
it. 

They add that it is idle to speak of the 
terrors of impeachment, as the rareness with 
which this remedy has been resorted to, 
and the still greater infrequency with 
which it has been found effectual, compar- 
ed with the dissatisfaction that is occasion 
ally given by judges, shews that it is not 
an adequate remedy, and is not dreaded as 
such : moreover, they say, that a judge may 
pursue a very exceptionable course, and be 
obnoxious to all who may have any con- 
cern with him, and yet not act so as to de- 
serve impeachment ; much less so as to be 
pronounced guilty: that as to the degree 
of dependence arising from the controul 
which the legislature has over their duties 
and their salaries, as these operate uniform- 
ly on all alike, and are governed by gene- 
ral considerations of public utility, they can 
have no effect in preventing the miscon- 
duct or neglect of duty in an individual 
judge: that if there was no other objec- 
tion to the tenure for life, it would bea 
very strong one, that the judges are liable 
to become superannuated, and incapable, 
both in body and mind, of properly dis- 
charging the duties of their station; and 
that it is far better that a few individuals 
should be deprived of their customary sa- 
laries than that the course of public justice 
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should be arrested, especially as the for- 
mer mischief is susceptible of remedy. 
They therefore insist that the judges, if 
chosen for an indefinite term, should be 
liable to removal by the vote of some fixed 
majority (such as two thirds) of both 
houses of the legislature, which remedy is, 
by many also preferred, even for getting 
rid of a superannuated judge, rather than 
to fix an arbitrary period of life, at which, 
though some men’s faculties may be de- 
clining, others will be in their prime, 
whereby the public may use the services of 
a man, precisely at the time when they are 
the most valued and the most wanted. 

Although some of the preceding argu- 
ments against the independence of the 
judges admit of satisfactory answers, and 
others are of too refined a character to be 
relied on, there is sufficient force in the 
rest to make me regard this question as by 
no means of that magnitude and vital im- 
portance that I once considered it: and I 
am free to say that we might either retain 
that complete independence and intangi- 
bility of the judges which now prevails in 
Virginia, or follow the example of Georgia, 
where they are appointed every three years, 
and removable in the mean time, as in 
Pennsylvania, on a vote of two thirds of 
the legislature, without greatly endanger- 
ing the pure and impartial administration 
of justice in either case. Still as we have 
been accustomed to regard this principle 
as sacred, and all violent changes are in- 
convenient, and attended with some haz- 
ard, I should be sorry to see the present 
independence of the judges impaired, ex- 
cept so far as may be necessary to secure 
the constant discharge of the judicial func- 
tions. ‘This may be done in several ways; 
you may make the office cease, ipso facto, 
when the judge attained a certain age, and 
continue the whole, or part, of his salary ; 
or, which would be probably yet better, 
you may make his office cease in that way, 
but at the same time make him re-eligible 
at stated periods, such as every three or 
five years, afterwards: or you may dis- 
pense with these restrictions, and be con- 
tent with a general provision, by which he 
should be removable at any time by a vote 
of large majorities of both houses. 

I will not waste your time by obtruding 
on you a comparison of these several 
modes of combining the independence of 
the judges with the removal of the incon- 
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veniences now complained of; but I will 
remark that I can see no solid objection to 
the plan of continuing the judges salaries 
after their functions have ceased. There 
has been a great deal of nonsense upon 
the subject of pensions, which it is high 
time should be met and answered. Whcre 
they constitute a part of the system of a 
country, they ought not to be regarded as 
mere gratuities, or even as the contribu- 
tions of national gratitude or generosity, 
but as a part of the pay to the public ser- 
vants, for which the state receives compen- 
sation in the higher talents it can command, 
the greater zeal with which it is served ; 
and in the diminution of the previous pay. 
Who doubts that a nation is able to pro- 
cure soldiers and sailors with more ease 
and on better terms by reason of the pro- 
vision which the country makes for them 
when they are past service—for that part 
of their compensation which is received 
precisely at the time when it is most want- 
ed? 

So a pension given to a superannuated 
judge, will have a correspondent influence, 
and make the public to obtain judges, of 
better talents, for a smaller salary. If they 
are not to hold their places for life, you 
must do one of two things to procure men 
of proper qualifications ; either give them 
salaries suflicient to enable them to pro- 
vide for their old age, or give them pen- 
sions after they are past service; and the 
latter will be found to be the most econo- 
mical. course of the two. In monarchical 
governments pensions are often bestow- 
ed on those whose only merit has been 
personal attachment to the sovereign ; and 
who have, perchance, sacrificed patriotism 
to Capt. Hall’s boasted sentiment of loyal- 
ty. But when we consider the jealousy 
with which the expenditure of money is 
regarded in popular governments, there 
seems to be no danger of such abuses 
here: on the contrary, it will always be 
more likely that those who are entitled to 
pensions will fail to obtain them, than that 
they will be obtained by the undeserving. 
Whilst we thus suffer ourselves to be im- 
posed upon by names, and refuse to give 
pensions, in civil cases, because forsooth, 
such pensions have been abused in other 
countries, under circumstances which do 
not exist here, we have, by a strange in- 
consistency, in the military pension law of 
1818, done an act of profuse and undis- 


































criminating liberality, of which the annals 
of all Europe furnish no example. A small 
part of the sum which was thus unworthi- 
ly bestowed, on that portion of the pen- 
sioners who had rendered only nominal 
service, would have madea perpetual fund 
for all the pensions that the civil list ought 
ever to require. 

As to the plan of compelling a judge to 
leave the bench after he is sixty, I trust 
that that policy will not be adopted. In 
Great Britain they sometimes advance a 
dozen more captains in the navy to the rank 
of admiral, for the sake of rewarding some 
meritorious officer, without violating the 
policy of promoting according to seniority, 
as was done in the case of Nelson, after 
the battle of the Nile: but the constitution 
of New York pursues a contrary policy, 
and to avoid the risque of being now and 
then saddled with an imbecile judge, we 
have seen it deprive the state of the scr- 
vices of men who were the proudest orna- 
ments of the bench ; men whose bold and 
vigorous understandings were able to brush 
away, as so many cobwebs, the nets with 
which legal sophistry often entangles jus- 
tice, and to digest a congruous and intel- 
ligible system of law out of the chaos of 
judicial precedents, and of those acts “ to 
amend an act, to repeal an act, to explain 
an act,” with which every statute book is 
encumbered. When we recollect how 
much talent, and study, and experience it 
takes to understand the very complex sys- 
tem of law which must prevail in every 
civilized and commercial country, and of 
how much importance it is that it should 
be well understood, and faithfully admin- 
istered,we must admit that a country, pos- 
sessed of citizens qualified for the arduous 
duty, should not lightly part with them.— 
Certainly not for the sake of avoiding the 
paltry expence of a pension, now and then, 
to a judge who may be past service. You 
will have in your body a striking illustra- 
tion of what the nation would have lost, if 
a similar provision had been found in the 
constitution of the United States. 

As to the number and the distribution 
of the courts, I think, sir, you will agree 
with me that the subject had better be left 
to the ordinary legislature. In all cases 
the convention ought to avoid going into 
details. The legitimate purpose of a con- 
stitution is, to organize the different de- 
partments of the government; to declare 








how the political power of the state shall 
be distributed ; what shall be the qualifica- 
tions of its several functionaries; when, 
how, and by whom they shall be chosen. 
But it should not prescribe their- acts; 
nor should it prohibit any, except those 
which would be certainly detrimental to 
the public interests. All the rest should 
be committed to the representatives of the 
people, who should be left free to act ac- 
cording to the ever changing circumstan- 
ces, opinions and feelings of the country. 
I make this remark, because, as it seems to 
me, many of the constitutions of our sister 
states have rather the air of a code of laws 
perscribing or prohibiting certain acts, than 
a constitution framing the organs of the 
government; and one (that of Missouri) 
even descended so low, as to declare that 
the salary of a judge should be not less 
than two thousand dollars. If the provi- 
sion coincided with the sentiments of the 
people, it was unnecessary ; if it did not, 
it was a fraud upon the people: and so 
they seemed to think, as it was immediate- 
ly abrogated. It is as presumptuous as im- 
politic for the framers of a constitution to 
attempt thus to trammel and forestall suc- 
ceeding generations in the minute and or- 
dinary concerns of legislation. ‘The same 
objection may perhaps be urged to any 
constitution which requires more than a 
bare majority of the people to ‘amend it. 
But the risque of having a constitution not 
agreeable to a majority of the people is in- 
curred for the sake of giving additional 
stability to the government. Besides, the 
objection applies only to the ordinary 
course of amendment ; there being always 
a power inherent in every people, of as- 
sembling in their primordial character, and 
remodelling their government by the call 
of a general convention, which power, on 
great emergencies, they would be sure to 
exercise. 

So much for the higher branches of the 
judiciary department : but there is one part 
of our present judicial system which is 
likely to attract, as it well deserves, the no- 
tice of the convention—I mean the County 
courts. ‘The manner in which they are 
constituted is an anomaly in American po- 
lity; for, as you know, their numbers are 
kept.up by recommendations, (which is the 
same, in effect, as by the appointment) of 
their own body. When it is recollected 
what large powers these courts unite in 


























deenmaatietes “that py pon common law 
and chancery jurisdiction in all cases, and 
criminal jurisdiction to a limited extent ; 
that they can tax the people for general 
county purposes ; that they virtually ap- 
point militia officers, sheriffs, clerks, com- 
missioners of revenue and surveyors; and 
that they are eligible to the legislature, and 
in fact commonly constitute about half 
of that body; when it is also recollected 
that the courts which possess this vast ag- 
gregate of powers, have the further power 
of perpetuating themselves, and are thus 
independent both of the people and their 
representatives, they seem to constitute the 
foundation of a future aristocracy. We see 
already, in many of the counties, that the 
magistracy is confined to a few families ; 
and though candour must confess that they 
seldom make improper recommendations 
to the executive, yet neither can we always 
see any superior fitness in the persons rec- 
commended by them. And although they 
may now select such only of their relatives 
as are most respectable, they may in time 
come to be governed, in their selection, by 
the single circumstance of relationship. In 
the smaller counties we can, even now, 
perceive that the members of those families 
which possess the magistracy, have advan- 
tages in every appointment by the court ; 
every popular election ; every litigated 
question, so as, sometimes to monopolize, all 
the offices of profit or honor, and always to 
obtain more than their just share. What 
is now not uncommon, may in time become 
general, and what is now a matter of fa- 
vor, may mature into right ; or obtain the 
force of custom, often stronger than law. 
It has been by such steps that privileged 
orders have probably risen above the peo- 
ple in most countries ; certainly in some of 
the Italian states. 

Against these apprehended evils, which 
many maintain to be visionary, it is urged 
that those very peculiarities and anoma- 
lies in the county court system tend to give 
stability to our laws and institutions, and 
to stem that current of innovation which 
always sets so strong in popular govern- 
ments. This, they say, is the anchor 
which keeps the vessel of state steady un- 
der all the storms of popular frenzy or 
commotion ; and it is to this that we may 
attribute that freedom from insurrection ; 
that steadiness of policy——the same this 
year as the last ;—and that unanimity, which 
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ae so remarkably ential the —y 
tics of Virginia. 

That the county court magistrates are a 
body highly respectable for probity, inde- 
pendence of spirit, and general intelligence, 
no one can deny. But that the courts 
themselves are a valuable part of our judi- 
cature, I think very questionable. In the 
nature of things, they are unfit for chan- 
cery jurisdiction ; and their ignorance of 
law is attended with its inconveniences. 
It puts them more in the power of inge- 
nious counsel, subjects them to delay 
from quibbles that would be immediately 
silenced by an intelligent court, and en- 
courages appeals from a want of confi- 
dence in its decisions. From these con- 
siderations, as well as those previously no- 
ticed, it is probable that you will either re- 
strict its powers, as well as change the 
mode of appointment, or leave the subject 
open to the wisdom of the ordinary legis- 
lature. Jt is remarkble that three out of 
the fifteen clauses in the first draught of 
the constitution reported by the committee, 
and which has been ascribed to the pen of 
that genuine patriot and republican, George 
Mason, were changed so as to enlarge the 
powers of the county magistrates; which 
could not have happened, I presume, if 
that class of men had not, according to 
custom, composed a large part of the con- 
vention. By the effect of those provisions 
their powers and functions have been since 
very greatly augmented. 

Amendments to the constitution. Every 
constitution is defective which does not 
contain some provision for its own amend- 
ment; for where that is not the case, it is 
always liable to be altered by a bare major- 
ity, on any temporary popular excitement}; 
and whenever a convention is called, by 
reason of one or two changes which the 
people desire, the whole instrument is sub- 
mitted to revision, and the spirit of innova- 
tion is put into activity by the occasion. 
Had our present constitution contained 
such a provision, it might have been quiet- 
ly and soberly amended, without the costly 
apparatus of a convention, perhaps ; certain- 
ly without the fears and agitation to which 
a general revision has given rise. When- 
ever more than a majority of the people 
are necessary to amend, and the forms of 
amendment require time, then the people, 
in their sovereign capacity, will not resist 
a convention, and thus hasty, and ill-ad- 
vised charges will not be likely to occur. 
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The people ought not to be reduced to 
the dilemma of submitting, to particu- 
lar provisions in their constitution, 
which a large majority of them may wish 
changed, rather than put to hazard the 
whole instrument, to which the same ma- 
jority may be strongly attached. A pro- 
vision, by which single and special amend- 
ments can be made, is favourable to the 
convenience and contentment of the peo- 
ple, as well as the safety and tranquility 
of the state. 

The mode of voting. In most of the 
states, as you know, the votes of the peo- 
ple are made by ballot, and not viva vo- 
ce, as with us. ‘The original constitution 
of New York, after noticing the two 
modes, proposes the ballot, by way of 
experiment; and that mode has been 
since finally adopted. The great argu- 
ment in favor of this mode is, that it is 
more favorable to an honest expression 
of the public will; men being often in- 
duced, when their votes are made pub- 
lic, to vote against their ideas of right, 
from the fear of giving offence to persons 
of influence, or those to whom they feel 
obligation. On the other hand, the vo- 
ting, viva voce, seems better to accord 
with a frank and manly independence, 
and cannot but be favourable to produ- 
cing it. If men are sometimes led to 
vote, by this mode, for one whom they 
do uot approve, they will also be some- 
times induced, under the screen of a bal- 
lot, to give a vote against their con- 
science, and which they would be asham- 
to avow. The honest, fearless, open 
hearted voter will indeed give the same 
vote in either mode, he not being asham- 
ed to make known his vote, in one case, 
nor afraid to follow his inclinations, in 
the other : but the timid and disingenuous, 
who are capable of acting on one motive 
and avowing another, may practise decep- 
tion in both modes; or, they may, from 
the fear of offending or other unworthy im- 
pulse, vote openly for one whom they do 
not wish elected, and they may, by se- 
erct ballot, vote for a different person from 
him whom they had openly pretended to 
support. Besides, where the voters can- 
not read, frauds are, notoriously, often 


| practised upon them. ‘The question does 
not indeed seem to be one of vital impor- 
tance, but I sincerely hope that our an- 
cient mode will not be changed, and I 
am confident that the change would not 
be relished by the people. 

Retaining the present officers of go- 
vernment. Of the strictr ight to make 
new appointments to all offices whatever, 
by the appointing power under the new 
constitution, if the convention shall so di- 
rect, no one can doubt. But both jus- 
tice and sound policy dictate that the 
present incumbents, especially such as 
hold their offices during good behaviour, 
should be continued. It is true that 
even this class have taken their offices, 
subject to the contingency of a change 
in the constitution which secured to them 
the tenure for life, and their office can- 
not be more irrevocable than the con- 
stitution from which it was derived ; but 
this must always have beenregarded as a 
mote contingency. It entered little or 
nothing into the consideration of those 
who made the appointment, or of those 
who received it. ‘They both considered 
that there was a contract between the of- 
ficer and the public, which so long as he 
fulfilled his-part of the engagement, could 
not be violated on theirs. If this were 
the understanding of both parties, it sure- 
ly would be ungenerous in the commu- 
nity to take advantage of it. Grant that 
it is a case of abstract right, it is what 
the lawyers call summum jus, which you 
know according to one of their maxims, 
is, summa wyuria, or in other words, the 
utmost extreme of right must verge on 
the line where injustice begins. It is 
scarcely to be believed that the liberal 
sentiments of Virginia call for such sacri- 
fice, or would sanction it. There are, 
also, strong considerations of policy 
against throwing open the doors of these 
offices to new competitors, who would be 
less experienced, and therefore less fit 
for them. It is vain to say that where 
those now in office are better qualified 
they would be reappointed, and removed 
only where they were inferior to the new 








competitors. Such would not be the re- 
sult. Ifthe election were thrown open 
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to 0 all, i it would, i inmany cases, be as like- 
ly that the best officers would be displa- 
ced as the worst; and, at all events, the 
vindictive and sordid passions would be 
turned loose to disturb the public peace, 
without any atoning benefit to the com- 
munity. Heaven forbid that such scenes 
as are acted in Washington, on every 
change of administration, should be ex- 
hibited in Virginia. 

I shall now bring our correspondence, 
already protracted I fear, too far, to a 
close. I shall make no apology, for the 
freedom or length of some of my specu- 
lations, except that I partake in your 
lively solicitude for the political welfare 
of our common country. 

V. 





BANCROFT’S ‘TRANSLATION OF 
HEEREN ON ANTIENT HISTORY. 








“ Although the name of the translator of these 
works does not appear upon the title page and 
accordingly is not placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, yet we do not scruple to make use of it 
here, in order that our readers may be assured, 
from the first, that the work is executed by an 
accomplished hand.” 


North American Review. 1829. 


Jan. 





Such is a notice of Mr. Bancroft 
rather than of his performance, as con- 
tained in a late number of the JVorth 
American Review, in an article profess- 
ing to be a notice of the translations, by 
that gentleman, of the “ Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Staaten des Alterthums” 
and of the “ Handbuch der Geschichte 
des Europaeischen staatensystems und 
seiner colonieen” &c. of Heeren. The 
former, only, of these versions we have 
had an opportunity of examining; and, 
consequently, of this alone can we speak 
at present; after which some judgment, 
may be formed of the prudence exhibit- 
ed by the reviewer in separating the 
character of the man from that of the 
translation. Of Mr. Bancroft we know 
nothing personally, but we have read, with 
no little pleasure, many of his produc- 
tions. His translation of that part of 
Heeren’s ‘ Ideen weber die Politik, den 
verkehr &c. der alten welt,” which relates 











to Greece and to which he has given the 
meagre title of “ Reflections on the Pol- 
itics of Ancient Greece” is respectably 
executed ; and no one, who has read the 
eloquent, animated and, generally speak- 
ing, accnrate essays on German litera- 
tures from the pen of that gentleman in 
the American Quarterly Review, can 
possibly believe that the translation before 
us has been made by one, so well ac- 
quainted with German and English liter- 
ature, but rather that it must have 
emanated from some schoolboy, or, 
what is still more probable, from some 
German, totally ignorant of the idiom of 
our language. This illegitimate pro- 
duction Mr. Bancroft, we presume, has 
suffered to be affiliated upon him, and, in 
this manner, has hazarded a reputation 
of no ordinary character. 

A great deal of pedantic nonsense has 
been entertained, by those who receive 
their opinions at second hand, that it is 
impossible for a translation to convey the 
same feelings to the mind of the reader 
as are received from the perusal of the 
original. Doubtless, this is a matter of 
difficulty ; it requires that the translator 
should be equally well acquainted with 
the two languages, which is rarely the 
case, but, although it may, at times, be 
difficult to render an idiomatic expres- 
sion ipsissimis verbis, it is generally easy 
to convey the meaning of the author : 
and this must always be done according 
to the idiom of the language in which 
the version is made: a good translation 
ought, indeed, to impress the reader with 
the idea that the work was originally 
written in the language of the version. 
It must be flowing and perspicuous. The 
notion that some of the primary idioms 
must be perceptible, has been the excuse 
of many a bad translator. 

In works of the nature of this of 
Heeren it is obviously of the utmost im- 
portance that the style should be correct : 
if obscurity exists the most erroneous in- 
formation may be conveyed, and if the 
style be faulty that of the student may be 
vitiously affected. In all these respects 
the translation by Mr. Bancroft seriously 
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ofinde, and conse quently, we are com- 
pelled to say, is obviously unfit to be pla- 
ced in the hands of the student. 

Heeren’s “ Manual of Antient Histo- 
ry” is a work of no common merit; its 
place cannot, certainly, be supplied by 
any existing work in the English lan- 
guage ; his views are generally accurate 
but he dwells perhaps too little in detail. 
In some respects the history is not as 
valuable as that of Eichhorn, as contain- 
ed in the first volume of his “ Weltge- 
schichte ;” not only does that laborious 
writer afford, at the commencement 
of his history of any particular people or 
period, a general list of the sources to be 
consulted, but he adds, after each state- 
ment, the authorities whence he has de- 
rived his information, and thus permits 
the higher student to carry his investiga- 
tions as far as he may desire. 

The “ We Itgeschichte” of Poelitz is al- 
so a valuable work, but somewhat defi- 
cient in its reference to authorities, al- 
though more full of important details than 
either of the others. 

In the translation before us there is 
scarcely a page which does not grievously 
offend either, in Germanisms, or inelegant 
English—in nonsense or obscurity—in 
faulty punctuation or imperfect translation. 

The German idiom may, generally 
speaking, be rendered into good English 
without much difficulty, yet no attempt 
seems to have been made by Mr. Ban- 
croft to divest it of its foreign character. 
Nonsense or obscurity in a translation are 
of course unpardonable, and strongly re- 
flect on the capabilities of the translator. 
Faulty punctuation might be excused ;— 
we are well aware of the difficulties on 
this subject connected with the typo- 
graphic art, and would consequently make 
every proper allowance for an author : in 
a work of this character, however, atten- 
tion to this matter is of the utmost im- 
portance, as no doubt whatever should be 
left on the minds of the student with re- 
gard to the meaning of any passage. 
To prove that we have not exaggerated 
the defects of this translation we will 
take a few sentences at rando.n. 

Of Germanisms or bad English. 
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© The islands immediately round 
wn as well as those in the Archi- 
pelago, after they, on the expulsion of 
the more ancient inhabitants, who were 
not Grecians, such as the Phenecians, 
the Carians &c. were occupied by the 
Hellenes, all of them passed through the 
same political changes as the states of 
the continent.” P. 153. 

“The oppression of the Athenians in- 
clined the Eubceans to rebellion and they 
were afterwards ready to break free 
whenever an opportunity offered, as in 
446 when they were reconquered by Pe- 
rieles, and repeatedly during the Pelopon- 
nesian wars” P. 154. 

“That even before this migration, co- 
lonists of the Pelasgi, and perhaps of the 
Hellenes, had crossed over into Italy, i 
hardly to be doubted, but partly, the par- 
ticulars are uncertain, and partly, they 
afterwards ceased to be Grecians.” P. 
158. 

‘“‘Mitylene, which they considered as 
their capital, alone of them all, became 
rich and powerful by its trade and con- 
siderably numerous navy. 

Obscurities or nonsense. 

“This navigation was indeed for a 
long time nothing more than piracy ; but 
when Minos of Crete cleared the sea of 
it, the want of another state of things 
must already have been felt.” P. 125. 

* But Athens was obliged to purchase 
the continuance of her liberty by a con- 
test, in which Sparta, in alliance with the 
Beeotians and Chalcidenses, to whom 
ZEgina also joins itself, would again force 
upon Athens the tyranny, first “of Isago- 
ras, the antagonist of Calisthenes, and af- 
terwards of the exiled Hippias. But 
the more victorious the republic came 
forth from this contest for recovered 
freedom, so much the more her spirit in- 
creased, by which she suffered herself 
to be persuaded to join in the contest for 
freedom of the Asiatic Greeks under 
Aristagoras, and by the daring act of 
burning Sardis, to draw upon itself the 
wrath of Persia, without which, it is true 
Athens and Greece would never have 
become what they were.” P. 142. 
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“He was ouccnaten wo his nephew, 
Psammetichus (587) till in 584 the Co- 
rinthians obtained freedom. P. 145. 

These are a few only of the numerous 
faults in the first fifty pages of the “ His- 
tory of the states of Greece :”—they will 
suffice to shew, what we have already 
stated—that the book is unfit to be placed 
in the hands of the student ; that it is in- 
elegant and unintelligible. The transla- 
tion is also wanting in reference to works 
to which Mr. Bancroft could easily have 
alluded and which have escaped Heeren 
or appeared since his work was written. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 





The first effect of the revival of letters 
was to increase that veneration for anti- 
quity to which the human mind is prone ; 
but the progress of literature, of science, 
and of art has nearly, if not altogether, re- 
moved this prejudice from the minds of 
well informed men, and has left a convic- 
tion in its place, that human industry will 
continue to enlarge the sphere of our 
knowledge, and consequently, to multiply 
our means of enjoyment, for centuries yet 
to come. Advocates may be found for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and the danger 
of innovation ; but these are, either, men 
whose early habits led them to admire par- 
ticular institutions, or, which is more com- 
mon, people who gain too much by the 
present system of things to wish for an al- 
teration in the constitytion of society. 
During the last century it was not uncom- 
mon to meet with persons of enlarged 
minds, who believed, conscientiously, that 
mankind had taken the wrong track, even 
in the very departments where they were 
pushing their advances with such unex- 
ampled vigour. But there is perhaps not a 
writer of eminence, in the present day, who 
refuses to admit the superiority of the mo- 
derns in every department of knowledge, 
which allows of being progressive. 

This unbounded improvement, resulting 
from the impulse given to the human mind 
by a few, apparently, accidental circum- 
stances, has led to the most sanguine anti- 
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cipations respecting the coulidbilisien of ‘the 
human mind, that have shewn themselves, 
at different periods, varying with circum- 
stances, and appearing under a variety of 
characters, but still advancing, and sapping 
the defences that opposed them. The va- 
rious forms, which these have assumed, 
would make a curious chapter in the histo- 
ry of human opinions, and throw much 
light upon the notions now entertained re- 
specting the progress of science and art. 

At the time when Bacon wrote, not only 
were these departments widely separated 
from each other, but little connection ex- 
isted between the several branches of the 
sciences ; human knowledge seemed dis- 
jointed ; and to seize a correct outline re- 
quired an eye which could discern the 
minutie at distance enough to comprehend 
the whole. Bacon was the artist that drew 
this sketch, and the extent and accuracy of 
vision which it exhibits are altogether with- 
out a parallel. 

Before any rational hope could be enter- 
tained that knowledge, which had Jain dor- 
mant for centuries, should be suddenly ex- 
tended, it was necessary to shew the situa- 
tion and dependancy of its several parts, 
and the peculiar process by which each 
was to be improved, or, to borrow a mo- 
dern phrase, to give a statistical account 
of the mind. This Bacon executed, and, 
whatever may be thought of the map which 
he has traced, its value for that time is un- 
questionable; and, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, it remains the best hitherto 
executed. ‘That part of the design to 
which he has affixed the name of prima 
philosophia, and which taught the extent 
of evidence and species of reasoning pe- 
culiar to each branch, is immediately con- 
nected with the subject we are upon. 
A short inquiry of this kind is excellent- 
ly adapted to shew the artist what as- 
sistance he can obtain from the sciences, 
and to explain to him the reason of 
facts that rigorous attention to particular 
or modes of reasoning, which would 
otherwise disgust by an appearance of af- 
fectation. A carpenter, for example, is 
satisfied that one board is twice as long as 
another, when he measures them both 
with his rule, and is inclined to look with 
ridicule upon the more tedious process by 
which the geometer determines the sides 
of atriangle: precisely because one regards 
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measurement as a subordinate operation, by 
which he has been accustomed to adapt 
the several parts of his work to their places ; 
whilst, with the other, it is the result as well 
as the instrument of his labour; a result 
upon which, as a first link, an infinite chain 
of others is to depend. ‘To take another 
illustration ; in experimental science ev- 
ery thing is admitted, which is consistent 
with accurate and repeated observation ; 
whilst in mathematics, if we except the 
axioms, no conclusion is allowed which 
does not follow from a process that is 
strictly mental. And even mental process- 
es are not the same in all sciences; how 
different, for example, is the chain of pro- 
positions to which the mind asssents in a 
metaphysical demonstration, and in one 
which is purely historical ? 

After bestowing so large a share of ad- 
miration upon Bacon, after adding that he 
foretold the progress which philosophy has 
since made, and, even, predicted some of 
its discoveries, we may be thought to con- 
tradict ourselves when we assert, that praise 
has been given him which is not his due; 
and that, in the approbation which his phi- 
losophy has met with of late, a due regard 
has not been had to facts. The errors of 
men whose minds are moulded on a gigan- 
tic scale are proportionally great ; those of 
Bacon would have obscured any one who 
rose less conspicuously above his fellows. 
And from this very preeminence it follow- 
ed, that his faults were, for some time, 
adopted along with the sound and splendid 
views which they accompanied. The er- 
ror of this great man lay in placing the aim 
of philosophy too high. He thought that 
we might attain a knowledge of the es- 
sences of bodies; or of those forms, as he 
calls them, by which bodies are made to 
receive their peculiar qualities, and by a 
knowledge of which we might induce those 
qualities in them. This is now known 
to be impossible ; we never can arrive at a 
knowledge of causes which would afford a 
sufficient reason for the qualities with 
which matter is found to be endowed ; and 
the attempt, with the evident object of it, 
places Bacon at the head of of that sect of 
alchemists whom he so successfully ridi- 
cules.* 


* A curious instance of the kind of demonstra- 
tion, which Bacon sometimes thought satisfacto- 
ry, oceurs in his explanation of the variety of 
tints which metals assume when acted on by fire 
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Our limits will not permit us to examine 
the opinions respecting the probable ten- 
dency of scientific inquiry that prevailed 
during the long period from Bacon to the 
school of philosophy which immediately 
preceded the French revolution. The 
chief features of this age were impressed 
by Newron ; but philosophers were too 
eager toadvance in the route he had opened, 
to speculate deeply upon its ultimate ter- 
mination; until it appeared evident, at the 
period we have alluded to, that a new era 
was about to commence, when the writings 
of literary men would become strongly 
tinctured with those visionary notions into 
which the strongest minds are apt to fall, 
when they abandon themselves to conjec- 
ture, or are made acquainted with new and 
brilliant prospects, whose outlines are not 
well defined. The advantages which were 
to be gained by the abolition of old abu- 
ses, by the philosophical improvements in 
the modes of study, and the science of 
mind—above all, by extending the benefits 
of education to a larger portion of mankind, 
were ably enforced ; but their power was 
exaggerated, and the proper means of ap- 
plying them, occasionally misunderstood. 
It is well known that Conporcet, and 
others of the French school, carried their 
theories concerning the progressive im- 
provement of the human race to the most 
extravagant length ; and, by the wildness 
of their opinions, drew down unmerited 
censure upon all who were inclined to hope, 
that time would succeed in ameliorating 
the condition of man. 

Yet it cannot be denied, that the errors 
of which we have spoken are to be traced in 
nearly all the writings of that period ; even 
when their authors were men of the sound- 
est and most sober judgment. Srew- 
ART, who generally writes with as much 
judgment as ‘elegance, has, undoubtedly, 
expected too much from improvements in 
the science of education ; and laysso much 
stress upon this point, that his readers are 
led away from the quarter where improve- 


or acids ;— the cause is for that by their 
strength of body they are able to endure the fire 
or strong waters, and to be put into an equal pos- 
ture ; and again to retain part of their principal 
spirit; which two things, equal posture, and 
quick spirits are required chiefly to make colours 
lightsome.” What a humiliating lesson do such 
passages afford when coming from the mouth ot 
one of the greatest philosophers the world eve: 
produced ! 






























ment is now looked for—the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people—and have 
their attention absorbed by a comparative- 
ly small class, the literary men by profes- 
sion; who are to confer inestimable be- 
nefits upon the human race by employing 
in their researches methods of study hith- 
erto unknown. ‘This we consider as a 
mistake; minds of extraordinary power 
will always break through the difficulties 
by which they are surrounded, and frame 
for themselves rules adapted to their pe- 
culiar constitutions ; much time and la- 
bour will, occasionally, be lost in the at- 
tempt, which might have been saved by an 
early acquaintance with the best modes of 
study; but how trifling is the advantage to 
be hoped for from this source, when com- 
pared with that which we may expect from 
the diffusion of knowledge over a circle 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times 
wider in extent. | New discoveries in edu- 
cation may enable us to impart knowledge 
to greater numbers at a time, and to ren- 
der difficult subjects more familiar ; but 
they can never supply deficiency of organi- 
sation, and give to persons of weak intel- 
lects the unwearied vigour and ready ob- 
servation, which is found in the best con- 
structed minds. What artificial aid to 
memory, the most readily improved of all 
the faculties, could give that astonishing 
readiness and command of mind which 
was recently exhibited in two uneducated 
children—CortBurn and Bipper ?* 

The same error has led Stewart to 
consider a proper balance among the intel- 
lectual faculties as the chief object of ra- 
tional study ; and to press this subject, cer- 
tainly one of much importance, so strongly 
as to make it the main feature of his system. 
“It ought not,” he says, “ to bethe leading 
object of any one, to become an eminent 
metaphysician, mathematician or poet; but 
to render himself happy as an individual, 
and an agreeable, a respectable, and a use- 
ful member of society.”? These results, he 
thinks, may be obtained by preserving a 
due balance in the mind. ‘To render our- 


* The effect which education may have in ob- 
scuring talent was strongly evinced in Zerah 
Colburn, the last time we saw him ; he had been 
placed at a classical school as the best place to 
improve his powers of calculation, and made a 
sorry figure before his youthful rival Bidder. 
Query, is the George Bidder mentioned at page 
406 of the Repertory of Arts our young acquaint- 
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selves and our neighbours happy is un- 
doubtedly the true object of study; and 
when a person happens to possess a large 
fortune, and little ambition, we do not 
know a surer method of reaching this de- 
sirable end than the one Stewart has 
pointed out. But this is the case with very 
few, and these not, commonly, the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. The persons 
whose educations are of chief importance 
to the community are not those possessed 
of titles and fortunes—and, by the bye, near- 
ly all the treatises on education from the 
time of Mitton till a very late period have 
been confined to this class—but those who 
have professions to choose. Now we do 
not know how sucha one can make himself 
happier, or more useful, than by endeavor- 
ing to become eminent in his profession. 
For which purpose, he must assuredly 
make the nice balance of his faculties a 
very subordinate affair. A few years ago a 
student was considered as having reached, 
what Mitton called, the proper end of 
study, and as fit to perform “justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices 
both public and private, of peace and of 
war,” when he had passed a few years in 
studying Greek and Latin. And if, in the 
course of his official progress, it became 
necessary to learn something concerning 
science, he qualified himself in this depart- 
ment, as SHERIDAN did for Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, by reading a few pages of 
Cocker’s Arithmetic. 

This opinion, of the ease with which the 
higher branches of government may be 
comprehended by a superior mind is daily 
losing ground; the increasing knowledge 
of the multitude makes them more and 
more sensibie of the gross blunders com- 
mitted by men in office, and will, probably, 
ultimately render a division of mental la- 
bour as necessary in politics as it has now 
become in other sciences. 

The enlarged views upon education, 
which resulted from the French revolution, 
early effected an entire alteration in the 
schools and seminaries of learning estab- 
lished throughout that empire, and pro- 
mised a system of instruction capable of at- 
taining one of the highest objects of edu- 
cation—the most important, in our opinion, 
which will result from the novel schemes 
of the present day,—a complete division of 
labour, mental and bodily, a chain of 
knowledge reaching from the most pro- 
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bend theorist to the low est artisan, ‘ee 
which each link shall have its place assign- 
ed, and know its dependance on the oth- 
ers. The progress of this system in France 
is well sketched by General Mercer in his 
Princton address. 

“ Whatever were the errors or the crimes 
of the French revolution, a neglect of pop- 
ular instruction, so far as legislation could 
operate, was not of the number. To 
change, by the mere force of a political 
convulsion, the genius and character of a 
whole people, proved indeed as arduous as 
it ever is, by mere human _ power to effect 
a sudden reformation of the temper and 
habits of a single individual. But, so far 
as the laws could exercise any influence in 
promoting the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, their efficacy was early exerted, and 
steadily prosecuted, as long as the liberty 
of the people continued to be the object of 
their public councils,” 

“Some of the beneficent effects of that 
plan of popular education which originated 
in the Normal schools of the third year of 
the republic, and was enlarged and syste- 
matized under the governments that succes- 
sively followed the dissolution of the na- 
tional convention, yet survive, to rescue that 
ill-fated struggle for human freedom from 
the unmerited denunciation of having pro- 
duced no advantage whatever to France 
or to mankind.” 

“The Normal schools were designed 
not only to supply the place of those lite- 
rary and scientific institutions which anar- 
chy had subverted, but to be spread over 
France, and to regenerate the national 
character. ‘They were so defectively con- 
stituted, as to flourish no where but in 
Paris ; and were superseded the year after 
by another system of instruction, consist- 
ing of primary, central, and _ special 
schools.” 

« Before the revolution ; with the excep- 
tion of the academies founded in Paris, by 
Colbert, for the encouragement of the arts 
and sciences, during the magnificent reign 
of Louis the XIV., and those institutions, 
in the same capital which almost immedi- 
ately preceded the revolution, the chief 
purpose of the literary establishments of 
France like that which founded the colle- 
ges and universities of the rest of Europe, 
had been the culture and diffusion of a 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges ; objects worthy, at all times, of very 








| high, ‘though enstainly not of exclusive re- 
gard.” 

“The primary schools of the republic 
were designed to teach the living langua- 
ges, and to be so multiplied and distri- 
buted, as to extend to every family in 
France the knowledge indispensable for 
all her citizens.” 

“To these succeeded, in the order of 
instruction, the “central schools,’ of the 
several departments, which taught, at mod- 
erate cost, to all, and gratuitously to such 
youth as could not afford to pay for their 
instruction, the higher branches of a libe- 
ral education ; and each was provided with 
a philosophical apparatus, a public library, 
a botanic garden, and a museum of natural 
history.” 

“ Last in order were the special schools; 
and among them, those established for the 
public service, and the application to prac- 
tical use of the knowledge most essential 
to the internal improvement, defence, and 
safety of the nation. ‘Towards the execu- 
tion of this system, but for the benefit, 
chiefly, of the popular branches of it, an an- 
nual appropriation was early provided, 
equivalent to twelve hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“ Six years after its promulgation, a 
change was effected in this plan of edu- 
cation, by the consular government, which, 
retaining the primary schools, charged the 
local municipalities with the obligation of 
providing the apartments for the schools, 
and the parents and guardians of the pu- 
pils, with a constitution for their instruc- 
tion, to be detérmined by those local au- 
thorities. In this revolution, to the “ pri- 
mary” succeeded “ secondary schools,’ 1 
which were taught the Latin, as well as 
the French language, together with the ele- 
ments of geography, history, and mathe- 
matics. The Lycées last followed, for 
instruction in the sciences and belles let- 
tres.” 

“In the last, all those children were 
taught at the public charge, to whom the 
government dispensed a gratuitous educa- 
tion, as a reward of their parents, for ren- 
dering eminent services to their country ; 
or of the pupils themselves, for the genius 
and application by which they had been 
already distinguished. The number of 
the former was limited to twenty four hun- 
dred ; the latter might extend to four 
thousand, and were required to compre- 























































hend pupils selected from all the depart- 
ments of the republic, with reference to 
their respective population.” 

“ The special schools of the original sys- 
tem, established by the directory, remained 
unchanged, embracing the antient college 
of France, which had survived the first 
paroxysms of the revolution. Aided by 
numerous academies in the metropolis, by 
public and private lectures on every branch 
of science, by numerous and splendid li- 
braries, by models of ingenious mechan- 
isin, the national observatory, the halls 
and galleries of the fine arts, both ancient 
and modern, the extensive and diversified 
garden of plants, and the rich and skilfully 
arranged museum of natural history it 


completed the structure of the system of 


national education provided by the French 
republic. The institute of France, whilst 
it supplied the ablest professors of the Pa- 
risian schools, academies, and colleges, and 
held its periodical lectures, constituted, of 
itself, the most learned assembly in the 
world, and crowned this vast fabric of arts, 
science, and literature. And truly mag- 
nificent it was.” 

But the general diffusion of knowledge 
was soon neglected ; the brilliant fortunes 
and masterly genius of Bonaparte enabled 
him, whilst his ascendancy continued, to 
turn the thoughts of the French nation 
away from subjects which might become 
dangerous to his power. By liberally pa- 
tronizing persons of talent, he allowed them 


to pursue the most difficult branches of 


knowledge, without fear of suffering by 
their zeal for science; whilst the notice 
which he bestowed on discoveries, gave them 
all the charm of military conquests, and 
did not fail to draw the attention of those, 
who hoped for literary reputation, towards 
objects too abstruse to have much effect 
upon the people or the government. 

Thus, although the schemes of Be. 
and Lancasten | had been matured in Eng- 
land during the time of Bonaparte, it 
was not until after his fall that the present 
notions on education began to be general- 
ly diffused, and to concentrate upon this 
subject the intellectual power of the day. 
Pamphlets have appeared, both in Europe 
and America, upon the education of nearly 
every class of society. Schemes which, 
from their magnitude, had hitherto required 
the power of nations, have been executed 
by private societies, and, in many cases, by 
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ealiviflanle. Whilst die governments, un- 
der which these vast changes occurred, 
have either remained neuter, or endeavour- 
ed by their influence to arrest the progress 
of innovation. One thing is chiefly re- 
markable in the aspect which is now given 
to these projects, that their authors look 
for suecess from a division of labour, both 
mental and bodily; to plans for educating 
the lower orders, and extending the num- 
ber of labourers; rather than to discove- 
ries in the theory of mind which might en- 
able individual capacity to rise beyond its 
former bounds. ‘To obtain a nearer ap- 
proximation of theory and art by lectures 
given to adult workmen, on the elementary 
branches of the former, is the chief novelty 
in these schemes :— 

The history of which we shall give in 
our next. 


C. C. 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 





The perfection, which the modern 
system of newspaper reporting has attain- 
ed, is one of the most astonishing cireum- 
stances of the age. ‘There is now be- 
fore us arecent London Morning Chron- 
icle, closely filled with debates from be- 
gining to end, in small type, and com- 
prising twenty columns, each column, on 
the average, consisting of at least two 
hundred lines; and all this taken down 
from the mouths of the speakers in Par- 
liament, in the evening session, and sent 
out to the subscribers by the breakfast 
hour in the morning. "Frequently the 
debates are prolonged till the hours of 
2 or 3 A.M; yet this does not material- 
ly jensen with the time of distribution. 
The plan adopted is, for one reporter to 
stay half an hour or an hour in the gal- 
lery, when his place is taken by another ; 
his report is then written off and set up 
in type; successive relays are in this way 
provided until the house adjourns. Some 
there have been, possessed of such as- 
tonishing memories as to be able to re- 
tain the speeches of members without 
taking notes and whose reports have been 
remarkable for their accuracy. Wood- 
fall is said to have possessed this useful 
faculty; and Peter Finnerty, who was 
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he a ‘hee time reporter to ry Mor ning 
c ‘bronicle, rendered himself highly cele- | 
brated in this way. 

From the various topics, which fall 
under discussion, and from the numerous 
quotations made by the speakers from 
the learned languages, it is obvious that 
the qualifications for the office are of no | 
ordinary kind, but that the accomplished | 
reporter must be not only well grounded 
in classical knowledge but have read 
largely and multifariously. In the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, the reporters 
occupy a particular bench and _ thrice 
happy is the stranger if he can attain 
their vicinity ; as their avocation neces- 
sarily renders them acquainted with ev- 
ery speaker. sd 








“ACCEPTING THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 





When a British member vacates his 
seat in Parliament he goes through the 
ceremony of “ accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds.” The Ciiltern Hills or Hun- 
dreds belong to the crown of Great Brit- 
ian or, at least, have had, for time im- 
memorial, an officer under it, with the title 
of steward : this office is not productive of 
any honor or emolument, being granted 
on the solicitation of any member of the 
House of Commons, merely to enable him 
to vacate his seat, whenever he may choose 
it, by the acceptance of a nominal office 
under the crown,—on this account it has, 
not unfrequently, been granted to three 
or four different persons in a single week. 

% 








THE IGNIS FATUUS. 





“ An ignis fatuus that bewitches 
“ And leads men into pools and ditches.” 
Hvupipras P. i. Canto i, 





A writer, in a recent number of Silli- 
man’s Journal, has taken considerable pains 
to shew, what no one, we presume, now 
doubts, that such appearances, as the ignis 
fatuus, will with a wisp or jack a lantern, 
have really been seen and that the idea of 
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out shindbaltiat’ this ‘oni is naiee use of te 
Milton in his epee Lost. 

‘A wandering fire 
Compact of unctuous vapour, w vhich the ni ight 

Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads the amaz’d night wanderer from his 
way 


| To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or 


pool, 
There swallowed up and lost, from succour far. 


It is, in fact, in “bogs and mires” that 
this phenomenon chiefly makes its appear- 
ance, and, consequently, if the observer 
follows he must inevitably get entangled 
in them. An appearance, probably refer- 
able to a similar cause, is the luminous 
coruscation sometimes visible on the sur- 
face of stagnant water:—a most striking 
instance of this kind we noticed some 
years ago, on a pond of water during a 
sultry autumnal day, when the air was, 
manifestly, considerably charged with elec- 
tricity. 

The investigation of the cause of the ignis 
fatuus, has given rise to most discordant 
sentiments; but the most probable theory 
is that it is produced by the evolution of 
gases from decomposed animal and vegeta- 
ble matters, in swampy situations, ignited 
under favorable electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere. A 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


ANTIE NT LANGUAGES. 





The following is a general outline of the course 
of instruction pursued in the school of antient 
languages, and of the mode adopted in teaching 
the subjects it embraces. 

1. Greek.—The Greek class is separated into 
two divisions: the first, or that formed by those 
who are not far advanced, but are able to read 
the Anabasis or some other of Xenophon’s his- 
torical works, when they enter the school, com- 
mence in the first part of the session, with the 
Anabasis. In the latter part they read a play of 
Euripides, and study the Greek prosody and me- 
tre. In the mean while they have been instruct- 
ed in the formation and composition of words, 
beginning with the simplest elements and their 
combinations ; with the usual constructions em- 
ployed in the language ; and with the most fa- 
miliar idioms. ‘The attention is, moreover, con- 





their leading men into pools and ditches, 
which formerly prevailed, is idle and with- 


tinually directed to the historical information 
necessary to the full understanding of the author 
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read ; whether it have reference to literature and 
the arts, to manners and customs, or to political, 
commercial, and other relations; and no op- 
portunity is neglected of connecting geographi- 
cal notices with other explanations. 

The student is now fully prepared to enter in- 
to the second division ; consisting of those who 
have made the requisite proficiency during the 
first session, and of such as may come suflicient- 
ly qualified by previous instruction. And hav- 
ing been made familiarly acquainted with the 
forms of words, and the structure of the lan- 
guage, as used by the Attic writers, he will com- 
mence the study of Herodotus with fewer dif- 


ficulties to contend against. 
The members of the secoud division read, dur- 
ing the first part of the session, a few books of 


Herodotus. It is the aim of the professor, to 
make them thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rieties which exist between the language em- 
ployed by this author, and that found in the At- 
tic writers ; to explain the character and deve- 
lope the worth of Herodotus as an historian; 
considering at the same time the subject of his- 
torical criticism, as far as practicab!e, in relation 
to the other historical writers in the language. 

The remaining part of the session is occupi- 
ed in reading a Greek play of Euripides or Ats- 
chylus, and a book or two of Homer's Iliad. 
What is known of the Greek theatre can be best 
acquired at this period of the course. The scat- 
tered and uncertain accounts of its earliest ori- 
gin, and the history] of its maturer existence, 
from the still surviving pieces of those antient 
masters, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, afford ample subject for curious 
and useful investigation. 

With respect to the Homeric writings, the 
professor attempts to convey just impressions to 
the mind of the student, regarding the peculiari- 
ties of the language employed in them, both as 
to the words and their forms, and as to the idi- 
Thiscan be most effectually done by com- 
paring the language of the Homeric poems, with 
that of Herodotus and the Attic writers, with 
which the student is already familiar. It is from 
the Homeric poems that must be derived, in a 
grea: part, whatever knowledge we can expect 
to attain of the earlier civil and domestic insti- 
tutions of the Hellenic nation: and no pains are 
spared to enable the student to understand these 
antient and valuable writings. 

But few authors can be read in the lecture 
room, and but asmall part of the writings of these; 
all that the professor can do, is to give the dili- 
gent student, by carefully explaining portions of 
some of the best writers, such a knowledge of 
the principles of the language, and to inspire him 


oms. 





with such a spirit of investigation, as will ena 
ble and incline him to prosecute his studies and 
make himself acquainted with other writers, 
whose works cannot, at present, enter into the 
course of instruction. To such are afforded all 
the facilities that the professor can command, 
for the study of Thucydides, the Athenian ora- 
tors, Aristophanes, Plato, &c, 

2. Latin. A division of this class also into 
two is suggested, by the necessity of accommo- 
dating the instruction given to the previeus ac- 
quirements of the students. 

The first class, made up of those less advan- 
ced, read some of the satires of Horace and Ju- 
venal, some of fhe odes of Horace, and a play of 
Terence. These books, with selected epistles 
from Cicero ad Diversos, read in chronologieal 
order, wil] occupy the whole of the first session. 
During this time the student will have an op- 
portunity of examining, in connection with the 
reading of his epistles, the history of Cicero’s 
time and of the interesting events with which it 
was crowded Cicero's letters form an invalu- 
able depository of authentic historical evidence, 
and are essential to the accurate knowledge, not 
only of Cicero’s own character, but of the age 
in which he lived. The class are meanwhile in- 
structed in the Latin prosody and metre, and led 
to an acquaintance with the civil and domestic 
institutions of the Roman people, their religion 
and literature, as well as with other subjects ne- 
cessarily embraced in the explanation of the au- 
thors read, and comprehended under the term 
antiquities. 

The second division read the epistles of Ho- 
race, and his book de Arte poetica—a part or 
the whole of Virgil’s Georgics or a play of Te- 
rence or Plautus,—Cicero’s epistles ad Diversos 
in conjunction with the other division; and 
some books of the Annals of Tacitus. After the 
careful study of these, with the illustrations fur- 
nished, the members of this division will be in 
some considerable degree acquainted, not mere- 
ly with the principles of the language, and the 
mode to be pursued in acquiring a more thorough 
knowledge of it, but also with those other im- 
poitant subjects, without attention to which, the 
language itself is of but inferior utility and im- 
portance as the resources of the Roman empire, 
its civil and military establishments at home and 
abroad ; its colonies and colonial system—and, 
in fine, whatever contributes to the better com- 
prehension of the character of that wonderful 
people. 

In the Latin as well as in the Greek classes, 
the student must be left to apply the principles 
of verbal and historical criticism, which it is the 
aim of the professor to inculcate, by extending 
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his reading to the best authors, some of whom, 
cannot be read in the lecture room. The ora- 
tions of Cicero, some books of Livy, Lucretius, 
the plays of Plautus, the Epigrams of Martial 
§c. should be read ; such assistance being given 
as the professor can furnish and the student may 
require. 

The plan of instruction is, so far as practica- 
ble, by prelections, embracing the information 
necessary to the elucidation of the author, that 
the student may be reading. In this way may 
be conveyed mnch information on history, geog- 
raphy, commerce, antiquities, the arts &e. which 
could not enter into a course of regular lectures. 

Written translations into English of portions 
of what has been read in the lecture roum, are 
required of all the classes ; and, occasionally, the 
conversion of easy English sentences, into Greek 
or Latin. Translations into English are deem- 
ed of the highest importance, being an exercise 
essentially useful in two points of view. It af- 
fords the student one of the best means of learn- 
ing a language with accuracy, and of fully ap- 
preciating the features by which it is dis- 
tinguished from his native tongue ; and it ena- 
bles the professor, in correcting the errors ad- 
mitted into the translation, to convey useful 
practical instruction in the art of writing well ; 
and of making such occasional remarks as may, 
in,some degree, supply the place of a regular 
course of lectures on Rhetoric. 'The most essen- 
tial principles of a just and sound criticism, may 
be taught in this familiar way, and illustrated by 
reference to the most approved writers in the 
English Janguage. 

For lectures on Geography, it has been deem- 
ed best for the interest of the student to sub- 
stitute, as a text book, the “ Introduction to 
Grecian and Roman Geography, by Professors 
Long (now of the London University) and Dun- 
glison.” This volume contains, besides a more 
accurate and extended view of the geographical 
features of Greece and Italy, than is furnished 
by D’Anville or Butler, (the only books to which 

students can conveniently have access,)much ad- 
ditional, historical and geographical information 
respecting the countries with which Greece had 
a nearer o: more distant connection. It pre- 
sents the student with something more than the 
dry detail of names; and, by tracing the sources 
of Carthaginian wealth and Tyrian splendour, to 
the enterprise and activity of these antient states 
in Commerce and the peaceful acts, affords a- 
bundant matter for useful and pleasing reflec- 
tion. The chapterson Egypt, Persia, Babylon, 
&c. cannot be studied without profit and plea- 
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of all the classes are examined once or oftener 
in the week—such illustrations, and such ad- 
ditional observations being given as the profes- 
sor may be able to collect, and may deem use- 
ful. 

As yet, the professor has not found it practi- 
cable to prepare a full course of lectures on An- 
tient History, embracing the many interesting 
topics which it is so desirable to present to the 
student. Until this can be done, much useful 
instruction may be conveyed in the easy and fa- 
miliar mode of prelections, in which the atten- 
tion of the student is called to the most inter- 
esting portions of antient history, and reference 
made to the sources whence he may derive the 
fullest information. It is particularly tothe an- 
tient authorities for this history that the pro- 
fessor endeavours to direct the enquiring student, 
whose searches after truth he assists as far as he 
may be able, by developing the principles and 
the mode of investigation to be emploved in dis- 
criminating between what is true and what is 
false, between what is grounded on probable and 
what on certain evidence. Much use is of course 
made of the labours of modern critics, particu- 
larly of the German. 

The student in Greek is advised to procure a 
copy of ‘* Donnegan’s Greek and English Lexi- 
con,” which is the best that can, at present, be 
obtained. It is much preferable to that of Jones. 
The smaller grammar of Buttmann translated by 
Everett, the second and most correct edition, is, 
also, recommended. In the lecture room refe- 
rence is made to’this and to Matthie’s large 
Greek grammar, the Latin edition of Blomfield’s 
translation. 

The small and cheap German editions of the 
text books for both the Latin and Greek classes 
are those recommended. The best edition, how- 
ever, of Juvenal, is that of Ruperti; the Oxford 
edition, is much cheaper than the London in 
two volumes: and is, in most respects, nearly 
as valuable. This is the edition recommended. 

The Latin grammar, which is decidedly pre- 
ferable to any, is that of Zumpt, translated from 
the German by Bancroft. 


Students of the University—The number of 
matriculates is one sixth greater than it was at 
ihe same period of last session. A list of their 
names will be given in an early number of the 
Museum. 
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sure. Upon a portion of this book the students 











